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Why is the IEEE 
North on 


the brink 


again? 
—PAGE FOUR 


they doing 
to our 
food? 


—CENTRE PAGES 


WORKERS 


RGANISE FOR A NATIONAL 
TRANSPORT STRIKE 


THE CIE management are 
out to break the unions. 
They have issued an ulti- 
matum demanding huge 
cuts—and are not even 
prepared to talk to the un- 
ions. 

The cuts will destroy the lives 
of thousands of working people. 
800 public sector jobs will go at 
a time when the dole queues 
are still too long. 

The earnings of CIE workers 
will be slashed as overtime 
earnings and shift pay allow- 
ances are cut. 


According to one CIE worker, 
“It will mean that many workers 
will just not be able to pay their 
mortgages. | can see CIE work- 
ers having to give up their 
houses if these cuts go ahead”. 


Slogan 


But CIE workers are not tak- 
matis lying down. 
hey have voted overwhelm- 
ingly for strike action. 
he slogan ‘An Injury one is 
an injury to all’ is being taken to 
heart. 
As soon as the attacks start 


in Bus Eireann, other workers 
are ready to take action. 

CIE workers should also look 
at what is happening in France. 
Here the same sort miserable 
attacks on workers are ha pen- 
ing. But people are not taking it 
lying down. 

Here is how the Irish Times 
fesgibad the mood in the coun- 

ry 

“In the present strained cli- 
mate, French workers are re- 
sorting more and more read- 
ily—some would say too read- 
ily—to strike action. 

“When a passenger in a Mar- 


seilles bus refused to put out his 
cigarette bus drivers went on 
See in the northern part of the 
city’ 


Action 


Last Thursday a million work- 
ers came out on strike. The main 
core of the strikers came from 
the transport workers. 

They learned that massive na- 
tional action got results at the end 
of last year when the country 
closed down. 

They know that it is better to 
repeat the medicine for the poli- 


ticians who always think that 
workers should make sacri- 
fices while the rich get super 
profits. 


A national transport strike in| 


Ireland would also terrify this 
government. 

It would force them to get 
their rotweiller, Michael Lowry, 
to back off. It would show 
where the real power in this 
country lies. This is why we 
should for it. 
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THE SCANDAL surrounding Hepatitis C 
goes to the heart of how the state oper- 
ates in the interests of the few and against 
the well-being of the many. 


1.600 women and men 
have been infected with 
Hepatitis C through con- 
taminated blood products 
over the past three dec- 


ades. 
Painful 


Hepatitis C is a disease 
which can and has 


killed—Donegal woman 
Bridget McCole’s painful 
death recently being the 
most public case. 

Bridget McCole was 
given the disease by a state 
agency. the Blood Trans- 
fusion Services Board 
(BTSB), and was hounded 
by the state until she died. 

The scandal centres on 


the belief that successive 
heads of the BTSB and 
various ministers for 
health must have known 
that in giving women and 
men Anti-D blood prod- 
ucts over the years, there 
was a strong possibility 
that the products were un- 
safe and potentially lethal. 


Unsafe 


It’s as far back as 1977 
that the contamination first 


became known. 

Now a woman who be- 
lieves she was infected in 
1977 says she gave blood 
donations until late 
1993—even though the 
BTSB had tested her for 
Hepatitis C since 1991. 


Announced 


The state has lied con- 
sistently on the matter—in 
court the state’s defence 


Hepatitis C victim was 
‘hounded by the st 


team even prepared to 
deny the BTSB manufac- 
tured or supplied Anti-D! 

And various heads of 
the BTSB have recently 
been given massive golden 
handshakes on retire- 
ment—with no questions 
being asked about how 


much they knew of the 


contamination. 


Minister for Health 
Michael Noonan has now 
announced a judicial in- 


quiry into the scandal. 


ate’ 


But whatever judge a 
sides over it, the 1l trut 
may never come out. 


The state 1S running 
scared. 


Angry 


Ex-iminister’s 


£3 million 
pension 
scoop 


FORMER Taoisigh 
are getting annual 
pensions of up to 
three and four times 
what many people 
still at work get paid. 

Ex-Taoisigh who received 
huge sums last year were 


know they have alot 

to A and so much to lose. 
And people are rightly 
very angry that our health 
service and blood transfu- 
sions have been used, liter- 


ally, to kill people. 


Hacienda crook fined £25,000 


A MAN who owns two 
mansions was recently 
convicted of dealing in 
illegal drugs which 
could have affected the 
health of thousands of 
people. 

But he got away with 
a £25,000 fine. 

Law and order politi- 
cians are keeping quiet 
about this one because 
the man is a beef baron 
and the drugs were ille- 
gal growth promoters. 

The convicted man is 
Frank Mallon, one of the 
biggest cattle breeders in 
the country. He owns 
Lifford Meats in 
Ballsjamesduff, Ire- 


by ALAN MAASS 


land's ‘most efficient’ 
meat factory. 

He was found guilty of 
using illegal growth hor- 
mones to increase the 
yalue of his cattle from 
10p to 25p per pound. 

Mallon lives at Balrath 
House, a hacienda-style 
residence near Kells 
where he has a 500 acre 
farm. 


Weekends 


He also owns an 
£800,000 house in 
Stephen’s Green in Dub- 
lin which he uses at week- 
ends. 

When Department of 
Agriculture inspectors 
visited Mallon’s farm at 


CIA drug 


E CENTRAL Intelli- 
gence Agency (CIA) 
organised a drug-run- 
ning operation that 
supplied cocaine to 
street gangs in Los 
Angeles during much 
of the 1980s, accord- 
ing to a newspaper re- 
port. 

In an extensive three-part 
series published in August, 
the San Jose Mercury News 
reported that CLA operatives 
oversaw a drug network that 

s!d tons of cocaine to deal- 
in Los Angeles—and 

then funnelled the profits to 
the contra army fighting the 
Seondiniata government in 


Ag the Mercury News put 
it. the CIA drug network 
“apened the first pipeline 
herween Colunibia's eaenine 
cartels and the Black neigh- 
hourhoods of Las Angeles, a 
city now known a; the 
‘crack’ capital of the world.” 

CIA agents arranged the 
alliance between the Lais An- 
geles dealers and financiers 
and couriers from the con- 
tra army, a gang of merce- 
Naries organised mainly by 
the U.S. to overthrow Nica- 
ragua’s elected Sandinista 
government. 


E Contras funnelled 
drugs to LA 


The drug network was just 
one of several methods de- 
veloped by U.S. officials to 
fund the contras. 


Gang wars 


When Congress barred of- 
ficial aid to the contras in 
1984, the infamous basc- 
ment White House, run by 
Lt. Cal. Oliver North, went 
into overdrive to find illegal 
funding sources for the mer- 
cenarics. 

One method was to fun- 
nel profits from the illegal 
sale of weapons to Iran, 
which also broke a US 


Bete 


Kells in May 1993 they 

found a ‘cocktail’ of 

growth hormones. 
Mallon did not comply 


WMallon’s hacienda at Kells 


ay 


with an order restraining 
him from removing his 
cattle from the farm. 

He admitted to inspec- 


dealers 


congressional ban. 

That scheme blew apart in 
the Contragate scandal, 
which shook the Reagan 
White House in 1986, 

The CIA drug network 
had deadly consequences at 
both ends. 


Influx 


Drug profits raked in by 
the contras financed a war of 
terror against Nicaraguan 
workers and peasants which 
claimed the lives of tens of 
thousands. 

And the influx of cocaine 
fueled the bloody gang wars in 


Los Angeles during the 1980s. 


“Thousands of young 
Black men are serving long 
prison sentences for selling 
cocaine—a drug that was 
virtually unobtainable in 
Black neighbourhoods be- 
fore members of the CIA's 
army brought it into South 
Central [Los Angeles] in the 
1980s at bargain basement 
prices,” the Mercury News 
wrote. 


So the same people who 
brought us the “war on 
drugs” and “three strikes 
and you' re out” oversaw and 
profited from the drug trade. 


SPOT THE 
DIFFERENCE 


“WHAT IS the lowest wage you 
are willing to work for?” 
Question to all potential 
claimants of the Job Seekers’ 
Allowance in Britain and the 


North. 


BEWARE: An answer of any- 
thing over £150 a week (about 
£75,000 a year) is likely to lead 


sights. 


tors that seven animals 

had been taken and slaugh- 

tered despite the order. 
Mallon is regarded as 


QUINN’S 
DAIL BAR 


QUIP 


AT THE recent 
opening of the 
refurbished Dáil bar— 
at a cost of only 
£400,000—Ruairi 
Quinn made a few 
choice comments. 
The Labour Party, 
he said, was the first 
party with a defined 
policy for food, that 
being smoked salmon, 
and they needed a 
nice ambience in 
which to enjoy it. 


to an ‘instruction’ to lower your 


“What is the lowest wage you 
are willing to work for?” 


Question by Commons Em- 


ployment Committee to Cedric 
Brown of British Gas. 


Answer: “£470,000”. 


being in ‘the same league’ 
as Larry Goodman—in 
more ways than one it 
seems! 


Albert Reynolds who got 
£41,230, Charles Haughey, 
£37,105, Garret Fitzgerald, 
£34,013, Jack Lynch, 
£27,829 and Liam Cosgrave, 
£27,829. 

The payout also included 
ministerial pensions for peo- 
ple who are still TDs. 

Fianna Fail leader Bertie 
Ahem received £27,204 last 
year, while Des O’Malley 
and Gerry Collins got 
£19,105 each. Collins is still 
double jobbing as a TD and 
MEP. 

These TDs still benefit 
from the old scheme that was 
abolished in January 1993. 
The new scheme means ex- 
ministers still in the Dail or 
Seanad only get their minis- 
terial entitlements at age 55. 

Labour's leading lights are 
also being looked after. Last 
year Dick Spring rceived a 
pension of £942 while Ruairi 
Quinn—who is urging pay 
restraint on low paid civil 
servants—got a nice top-up 
of £712. 

According to Frank 
Kilfeather in the /rish Times 
(12th October), Spring and 
Quinn “would be examples 
of TDs who decided that re- 
maining in the old scheme 
was more to their long-term 
advantage”. 


Aherm’s 
Thatcherite 
‘thinking’ 


FIANNA FAIL is planning the privatisation 
of semi-state companies like Telecom and 


the ESB. 


Bertie Ahern announced the new ‘Fianna Fail 


thinking’ under the 


Management, 
workers, customers, 
suppliers and finan- 
cial institutions would 
become the new 
shareholders of the 
companies. 

But Ahern is simply 
dusting off the phoney 
doctrine of ‘popular 
capitalism’ preached 
by Margaret That- 
cher in Britain in the 
1980’s. 


: ise of a plan to ‘democ- 
ratise’ the Semi state 5 


Ahern, planning sell- 
off 


It resulted in the selling off of British Telecom, Brit- 


ish Gas and more re 
railways. 


The policy has destroyed jobs and services and 
enriched a minority of wealthy shareholders. 

Tommy Broughan of Labour and Eric Byrne of 
Democratic Left have accused Ahern 
business sector’ and ‘dancing to the PD tune’. 
DL are already paving the way 
atisation by seeling off part of 
aie and overseeing cuts in ESB and 


But Labour and 
for wholesale priv 
Telecom Eireann 


cently water, electricity and the 


of ‘courting the 
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What sort of partnership is this? 


“It is damaging our competi- 
tiveness and should be al- 
tered”. 


So said the spokesperson 
for the bosses’ organisation, 
IBEC, Turlough O’Sullivan 
about a recent piece of EU 
legislation. 

He wasn't talking about pro- 
posais to give every worker a £10 
aroak rise or cut their hours to 
ou. 

No. Mr O'Sullivan was deeply 
upset about a plan to limit the 
working week to 48 hours! 

After November 23rd there will 
be rules stopping truck drivers 
Spending more than 48 hours on 
the road. 

Junior doctors will no longer be 
able to spend up to 60 hours with- 
out sleep before helping in opera- 
tions. 

It could very easily mean the 
end of civilisation as we know it. 
_ Mr O'Sullivan is seriously wor- 
ried that these terrible rules will 
mean that Irish industry loses out 
to the British. 

He wants more ‘flexibility’ so that 
a few industries might be let opt 
out of the 48 hour rule. 

But in many industries workers 
are already working weekends at 
ordinary pay rates, breaking de- 
marcation barriers, putting up with 
contract work—all in the name of 
‘flexibility’. 

There seems to be no end to the 
number of hoops the employers 
want us to jump through. 

Yet these are the people that our 
union leaders are trying to form a 
social partnership with. 

The idea that we are all in the one 
boat with the bosses as our captains 
is popular in Irish politics. d 

Every political party in he Dáil 
favours ‘partnership’. 

They claim that everyone from the 
floor sweeper to the managing di- 
rector benefits from these arrange- 


As confrontation 
icoms between work- 
ers in CIE and the 
Coalition, more and 


more people are 


ments. 

But if the employers cannot even 
accept a 48 hour week at the end 
of the twentieth century, what hope 
is there that capitalism can ever 
have a human face? 

The reality is that the social part- 
nership arrangements in ireland 


IN RATHFRILAND in Co 
Down 60 secondary pupils 
are boycotting a local shop 
for the sole reason that the 
owner is Catholic. 

In many small towns in Fer- 
managh Protestant businesses 
are being boycotted because of 
a claim that their owners took 
part in Orange marches. 

But as even An Phoblacht ad- 
mitted ‘by their nature many of 
the rumours are now impossible 
to substantiate’. 

Economic boycotts began at 
the end of the summer in the ru- 
ral areas where sectarian divi- 
sions are more directly visible. 


Tactic 


Shops in these areas are more 
easily designated Catholic or 
Protestant by the family owner. 

In Derry or Belfast, by contrast, 
it is hard to tell which religion a 
shop like Marks and Spencer be- 
longs to. 

And even if it were the propo- 
nents of a boycott would have dif- 
ficulty drawing neat lines as 
Catholic and Protestants often 
work side by side in these stores. 

However, socialists oppose the 
boycott tactic not simply because 
it cannot work but because it pits 
one community against the other. 

At the heart of the tactic is the 


CLASS or CRE 


have all been about increasing the 
rate of exploitation. a 

They are designed to give the 
employers a free hand so that they 
can intensify the regime of work in 
order to squeeze the maximum 
profit out of us. 

This is one reason why Irish in- 


e 


dustry has shown spectacular 
growth in productivity while thou- 
sands languish on the dole. 


Battles 


Far from looking for partnership 
with the likes of Mr O'Sullivan we 


Socialists argue that Orangeism is a poison which should be 


opposed by all workers. 


idea that all Catholics or Protes- 
tants, whether rich or poor, have 
os together against the other 
side. 


Victims 
It is even implied that it is a 
‘good thing’ to frequent the shop 
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university got off to a 
good start with 20 
people attending the 
first SWSS meeting on 
What is Socialism. 

And workers are also 
joining the SWP from 
some of the major 
struggles that are taking 
place. A special Social- 
ist Worker bulletin was 
produced for the huge 
CIE workers march and 
hundreds of copies 
were distributed. 


or pub of a capitalist who pays 
as little as £1.50 an hour — pro- 
vided he is on ‘your side’. 


Unionist politicians have taken 
up the call for a boycott with great 
eagerness. 


Pretending to be victims of a 
Catholic conspiracy, groups like 


for real change. 


should be preparing for the bat- 
tles against them 

The picket lines at the Royal 
Dublin Hotel and the looming 
fight in CIE tells us more about 
the realities of Irish society than 
all the sweet waffle about ‘part- 
nership’. 


‘Business and Professional Peo- 
ple for Ulster’ have called for a 
boycott of 26 county goods. — 
Anything that helps to bind 
Protestant workers to ‘their own 
bossesisseenasabonus. — 
On the republican side there is 
a profound ambiguity on the sub- 
ject. 
They deny, probably correctly, 
that they have orchestrated a 
boycott campaign and even warn 
against its sectarian undertones. 


Poison 


But An Phoblacht also ran the 
banner headline ‘Boycott—ex- 
posing the rotten state’ and 
talked of the growing ‘economic 
power’ of nationalists. 

The reality is that republican- 
ism is retreating from the idea of 
uniting ‘Catholic, Protestant and 
dissenter’. 

The republican movement sees 
itself as the representative of the 
Catholic community and has lit- 
tle to say to Protestants. 

This is why it is willing to go 
along with forces like the Catho- 
lic Ancient Order of Hibernians 
who have always engaged in sec- 
tarian headcounting. 

It is only socialists who argue 
that Orangeism is a poison which 
should be opposed by all work- 
ers. 


A CIE worker said: “I joined the SWP because l'm sick of the 
constant process of sell-outs by the trade union leadership. 

“I felt it was time to stand up and fight what I see as the low 
wage conspiracy—the bosses want the maximum amount of 
labour for the minimu, reward—They want contract labour and 
zero-hour contracts right across the board. 

“In the SWP I feel I can do something about it. The working 
class is fighting a whole system of exploitation and we need to 
be organised to doit.” 

Another new member said: “I joined first ofall because | want 
to change things and the SWP is the only party that is fighting 


“And secondly I thought the SWP analysis of the events in 
Drumcree during the summer was fantastic. It was to the point 


asking if there isan 
alternative to the 
Labour Party and 
Democratic Left. 

These parties have 
turned on their own 
supporters and go 
along with almost 
anything big business 
wants. ; 

In the North, there is a 
growing mood of 
sectarianism which has 
been whipped up by 
Unionist politicians who 
are fearful of losing their 

rivilege. Republican- 
sm cannot offer any 
way out of the crisis and 
so if lils between 
bombing and seeking 


friends in the establish- 
ment. Only a strong 
socialist movement can 
take the desire for 
workers’ unity forward. 
In this situation the 
Socialist Workers Party 
is once again launching 
a major recruitment 
drive. Regular buyers of 


the paper will be 
encouraged to join the 
party and get active, 
Posters and displays 
will be organised in city 
centres to shaw what 
the pary stands for. 
Even before the new 
recruitment campaign 
started it had become 


obvious that there is a 
major new audience for 
socialist ideas. During a 
party building drive in 
the universities, 50 
students signed up for 
the Socialist Worker 
Student Society in UCD. 
In Maynooth over 20 
have joined. Queen’s 


Several left their names 
for getting more infor- 
mation about the party. 

On the irish eai 
march, 50 copies of 
Socialist Worker were 
sold to the 400 march- 
ers. Again several 
workers wanted to find 
out more about the 
politics of the Socialist 
Workers Party. 

Now is the time to go 
for growth. Major 
struggles are looming in 
Ireland. 

It is vital that there is a 
strong socialist alterna- 
tive which can encour- 
age the fight and point 
to a different alternative 
to the market driven 
madness. 


in offereing a solution which didn't shore up sectarianism and 
wasn’t just more of the same wishy-washy liberalism.’ 
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AFTER THE IRA LISBURN BOMB 


Why is the North 
onthe brink again 


THE IRA bomb at the British Army head- 
quarters in Lisburn has once again raised 
fears about a return to all-out conflict. 


Although itis difficult to 
know what strategy the IRA 
is pursuing it was most 
likely a desperate bid to 
Pressurise Britain to re- 
move its conditions on 
talks. 

After the bombing. poli- 
licians were fulsome in 
their praise of the Com- 
bined Loyalist Military 
Command for not breaking 
their ceasefire. 

Andrew Hunter from the 
Tory backbench committee 
on Northem Ireland pro- 
posed that sentences for 
loyalist prisoners be re- 
duced. and that some be re- 
leased. 

He added. “I am aware 
that others will react to this 
and say that concessions 
are being made to terror- 
ism”. But he thought his 
proposal should still go 
ahead. 

If the Tories had taken 
these sorts of measures 
months ago there might still 
be an IRA ceasefire. 

But in the 18 months of 
the IRA ceasefire there was 
barely a move on the pris- 
oners. 

Not a single prisoner 
was released and very few 
transfers even took place 
from British jails. 

The only thing the Tories 
did was to restore the 50 
percent remission which 
political prisoners had un- 
til 1989. 

On that basis, two thirds 
of political prisoners will 
still be in jail in the year 


While Private Lee Clegg 
was released from a murder 
sentence after just two 
years, prisoners like Paddy 


Kelly were denied proper 
medical treatment and he 
was only transferred to Ire- 
land when he was near to 
death. 

Anger over these issues 
is the primary cause of the 
breakdown of the ceasefire. 

The IRA first dropped its 
armed struggle after it was 
assured that talks could be- 
gin quickly on the North. 

It knew that the British 
government had talked to 
its representative secretly 
while the IRA campaign 
was in full swing and be- 
lieved that full scale 
negations could com- 
mence. 

But Unionist politicians 
like Paisley and Trimble 
were fearful that any nego- 
tiations would open up the 
prospects of the Catholic 
middle class getting a share 
in their privileges. 

They also saw that the 
ceasefire was creating a 
mood for working class 
unity and a questioning of 
the ‘fur-coat brigade’. 

With the connivance of 
the Tories they used the is- 
sue of de-commissioning to 
stop the talks going ahead. 
In no other conflict whether 
it was Bosnia, Palestine or 
South Africa was one side 
ever asked to de-commis- 
sion before negotiations 
began. 

The IRA bomb in 
Lisburn is the bitter fruit of 
these squandered opportu- 
nities. 

Far from letting Major and 
the Unionist parade around 
like peace lovers, we should 
point the finger of blame at 
them for taking the North 
once again to the brink. 


RUC contributes 
to extremes 


THE POLICE Federation says the RUC is 3,000 
men short but some of us think it should be 


disbanded entirely. 


The RUC exists to put down any dissent 
against this sectarian state and acts against the 
interests of the majority, both Catholic and Protes- 


tant. 


The force even refused to countenance minor 
reforms like not flying the union jack over bar- 


racks. 


Now the Police Federation's magazine—the 
aptly named Policebeat—claims the force is 
undermanned when it comes to dealing with the 
‘extremes of Northern Ireland law and order’. 

Nothing convinces me that it was lack of man- 
power which prevented the RUC from stopping 
Orange bigots marching through Drumcree! 

If anything the police are contributing to the 
extremes they complain about. 

‘Harry McPartland, Belfast 


Armed struggle: 
a failed strategy 


FEW republicans be- 
lieve that the renewed 
bombing campaign in 
the North will bring a 
United Ireland any 
nearer. 

Its only purpose is to get 
Sinn Fein a seat at the talks 
which will produce, in 
Adams’ words, an “in- 
terim settlement”. 

Any bombing campaign 
will inevitably produce in- 
cidents like the Shankill 
bomb and the Enniskillen 
bombing which killed 
large numbers of innocent 
Protestants. 

Such a development 
would be disastrous, it 
would inflict suffering on 
innocent people and fur- 
ther deepen sectarian divi- 
sions. 

It would strengthen loy- 
alist thugs like Billy 
Wright who have been 
waiting for any excuse to 
launch an assassination 
campaign against Catho- 
lics. 

Many Republicans ar- 
gue that the only language 
Britain understands is the 
“language of force”. 

But the lesson of the last 
25 years is that the armed 
struggle has failed. 

To continue this tactic in 
the face of this obvious fail- 
ure is the politics of de- 
spair and the cul de sac. 

Any victories, that have 


been won against the sec- 
tarian state have not been 
achieved by armed strug- 
gle but by mass struggle. 


Resistance 


The day after intern- 
ment was introduced in 
1971, the Civil Rights As- 
sociation issued a state- 
ment calling for “mass re- 
sistance on the streets, the 
building of barricades” 
and for a “general strike 
in Britain and Ireland”. 

It was this orientation 
on mass resistance that 


brought down the 
Stormont Government in 
1972, NOT armed strug- 
gle. 

The Lisburn bombs 
have further divided 
Catholics and Protestants 
and sent a message to 
those who want to fight the 
state that they have no role 
other than to contain their 
anger and wait for the next 
“spectacular”. 

For all these reasons so- 
cialists say the bombings 
of the British army HQ at 
Lisburn were a spectacu- 
lar failure. 


THANKS FOR NOTHING 


ACCORDING to press reports 200 member 
of the West Belfast UVF recently got together 
to discuss whether or not to end their cease- 


fire. 


The press have heaped praise on them be- 
cause they held fire. But their aim is to black- 
mail both governments into carrying out more 


repression. 


This hypocrisy shows how the press and the 


main parties deal with 
men were discovered to 


have been an outcry. 
The area would have 


ally entailed. A resump 
meant the assassinati 
lics to put pressure on the IRA 

Far from praising their 


the North. If 200 IRA 
have met there would 


NC been saturated witht 

RUC and British army to get clues which Paige 

nR arrest them. 
o 


one mentioned what the UVF threat re- 


tion of war would have 
on of 


innocent Catho- 


‘courageous leader- 


ais we should denounce their terrible black- 
mail. 


, the IRA 
ane Nazis 


y of the ballot box in one hand 
HoH A the other was, after all, first 
A the Nazis.” 


originated Pyn Bruton when he made his infa- 


mous claim that Sinn Fein and the IRA were fascist 


organisations. +s gpeech, Soa 

ore Bruton Sp , Spol : 

for | ete Oe janisations were bo arguing that the 
cist movement. 

Fa oe arg Sah insult Bruton never bothered to ex- 
| Al a ol was a doing negotiating with Nazis a few 
ai 

manhe Pa n r farmer John’s strong point. The only 
Ls rech was the way it brought out the novel way 

Fine Gael defines fascism. 


i it me 
According by a rulas of the parliamentary game. 


not play fully by Ve rng, almost every Irish political party has 
Yet on this eo ore hero of Fine Gael, Michael Colins, 
had F fasa REAM guerrilla force to deal with British agents 
develop fi cal wing was contesting general elections. 
while his po belonged to an organisation that 


insias de Rossa once 9 : ; 
MoT ‘special activities’ or bank raids to finance elec- 


tion campaigns. struggle with participation in elections 


BS het Mier respectable way of entering the political 


i in Ireland. 
Enei ay Adams hopes ihat one day he can also 


i for the Armani suits, permanently. 
mA aa Satement reflects a recent pattern whereby lead- 
ers of the Western world use the term ‘fascism’ to denounce 
ir opponents. 
sora the onl war in Bosnia, the Serbs were comera 
demonised as fascists to distinguish them from the ‘goo 
warlords on the Croatian and Muslim side. _ 

In the run up to the Gulf, Saddam Hussein was called a 

‘new Hitler’ even though naran a tamena army that had 
funded by the Western power: 
onl rhs plays an the real horror that was at the heart 
of Nazism. : 

Nazism was all about crushing every sign of independ- 
ent organisation in society in order to grease the wheels 
of big business. It was not simply another form of dicta- 
torship. Fascism sought a mass social base by whipping up 
a frenzied middle class movement which wanted to kick the 
hell out of Jews, homosexuals, communists or whichever 
scapegoat that was most useful. 


Methods 


Some of the Nazi supporters even believed they could 
create a different society through these methods. ? 

But from the outset the Nazis worked hand in glove with 
big business. 

Hitler, for example, only came to power because the army 
ais and business men like Thyssen backed him to the 

UA 
_ Hitler's determination to rebuild German capitalism brought 
violence on a scale that was unknown in previous history. 

Eight million Jews, gypsies and socialists perished in 
the death camps. 

The warning of the Russian revolutionary Trotsky that the 
horrors of fascism would multiply with the development of 
capitalism was more than confirmed. 

s The Provos have carried out some terrible acts of violence. 

aa neces a meir violence with Hitler is a real 
sult ions of Jews, i jali 

died in fascist death pai gypsies and socialists who 

mar “a ne ae that the Provos are building a mass move- 
lL rise i 

big business immigrants or left wingers to help out 

though they are not always consistent in bei 

ie e c À in being non-sec- 
ea it Heel a misreading of their politics to oa that 

trance Nag the Protestants of Ireland into the sea. 
rat aeaio tsm and fascism inevitably involved impe- 

twas a political moveme tth 
of racial superiority m nt that wanted to restore the myth 
AL er to allo i 
ae SPace’ across the globe. ei og 
all their confusions and weaknesses, the Provos have 


ol bate ck or as. R a movement which wins sup- 
perialism imposed on Ae e settlement which British im- 


ey stem from a section of r 
to oppose ection of the working class who want 
ae there the oppression which the Northern state wrought 


_Comparing them with Hi 2 
alist power, k just pth the leader of a mighty imperi- 


ans any organisation that does 


elements Ine that republicanism combines many sorts of 
garded thems; ates: there were probably more who re- 
eee as ‘socialist republicans’. 

little to say tothe op wrote off Protestant workers and had 

they declined, ganised labour movement of the South, 

Oday the Provos are | " 

i led by would-b liti- 
cians who care ‘ e respectable poli 

or Albert Reynolds asg t getting the ear of the White House 


o > t the old radi j ut 
ena the Southern posed dical rhetoric abo 


as Northern states 


ile of irony because 
‘ance with Ireland's 
hits. 

A Costello once ex- 
e victorious in Italy, 
will be victorious in 


But yo 
eRe tyo peen be sure that ever iis. 


Juld not make farmer 
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ELECTIONS IN Austria 


last weekend BAW the In simultaneous regional 


elections Haider's party won 


ae Democratic 28 percent of the vote in the 
rty, the equivalent of capital Vienna. 
the Labour Party, That was less than the So- 


cial Democrats" vote, but it 
deprives the Social Demo- 
crats of overall control of the 
city for the first time since the 
fascist coup of 1934. 


Stark 


Jorg Haider is now the 
most successful far right poli- 
fician in Europe. 

His rise stands out as a 
stark warning of what can 
happen when a Labour Party 
type government makes sav- 
age cuts and is not challenged 
from the left by a clear so- 
cialist alternative. 

The Social Democrats and 
the Conservatives have taken 
turns in power since the Sec- 
ond World War and often 
ruled in coalition. 

Austria escaped the worst 


|NEW ZEALAND: 


Right and left 
vie in election 
stalemate 


POLITICIANS OF the right and left in New Zea- 
land are jockeying to put together a govern- 
ment after Saturday’s general election. 

Neither the National (Conservative) Party or the La- 
bour Party have enough MPs to form a government on 
their own. Both sides will be looking to the populist New 
Zealand First Party to lip the balance in their favour. 

‘The National Party has ruled New Zealand for the last 
six years. eee 
Tt took over from a Labour Party that was viciously 
bin 23 finance minister Roger Douglas, Labour in of- 
fice tore apart the welfare state and “out-Thatchered 
Thatcher” with its worship of the free market, wholesale 
privatisation and attacks on the unions. h 
Labour was voted cut as result, and the Conservatives 


i tacks. } ; 

Se Ei e adults and almost a third of children 

ive below the poverty line. 3 

aw Although the Se ot gonak 

Tn Soe agora Labour Party in opposition has 
Kt i its pro-market policies and move even 


slump to its w 
orst 
Share of the vote ever. 
Worryingly, the Party 
Which saw the biggest in- 
TET in its vote was the 
reedom Party led by Nazi 
Jorg Haider. "a 


Gained 


In elections to the Euro- 
pean Parliament, the Free- 
dom Party gained almost 6 
percent on its performance in 
last year’s general election to 
get 27.6 percent of the vote. 

The Social Democrats, 
lead by chancellor Franz 
Vranitzky. came second with 
29.1 percent narrowly behind 
the Conservative People’s 
Party which polled 29.6 per- 
cent. 


percent since 


p 9 ing march led to the formation of 
Bai Labour's nE jeft wing split from Labour on the 
y- wur Scargill’s Socialist Labour Party in 


hd rr i iti f ex-Labour activists, trade 
ia is a coalition of ex- e 
Bii Maori rights groups, Greens and small busi 
oe fo f full employment, €x- 
Pit puts forward a programm. worker and Maori rights 


d epee It has won considerable 


electoral support HA 10 percent of the vote, but that is 

ight percent from the 1993 hE PER 
wi el ber $ car ee 

dor mstrung m jts Tot at New Zealand workers need 


ated union busting laws 


rma 
to pledge to scrap i mobilise workers in 


aut eh wholeheartedly back or i 
red in its 
á AS ie t the Alliance a salto been Mand First its 
k eM fd Peters. 
ability to chal Maori leader eo be a 
harist orei » wants to stop immigra 
Pt is against fo = a the” New Zealanders should 
ja and say pe 
from rst for jobs and housing, 


aspects of the world reces- 
sions of the 1970s and 1980s. 
That led many Labour politi- 
cians in Europe to regard it 
as a model for low unemploy- 
ment, decent welfare and a 
stable economy. 

But since the late 1980s 
unemployment has climbed 
steadily and governments 
have launched attacks on liv- 
ing standards. 

The current government of 
Social Democrat Franz 
Vranitzky has ruled since last 
December’s general election 


international news 


Rise in Nazi vote as 
Labour slum 


in coalition with the Con- 
servatives. 


Welfare 


Earlier this year Vranitzky 
pushed through swingeing 
cuts in welfare, student grants 
and pensions to reduce the 
budget deficit to below the 
limits for joining the single 
European currency. 

This brought students onto 
the streets and caused wide- 
spread disaffection with the 
two major parties. But trade 


pS 


union leaders failed to build 
on the mood to resist the aus- 
terity plan. 

Haider has been able to tap 
into that discontent as the 
only major force which is 
both outside the government 
and opposed to the drive to- 
wards a single market. 

Most of those who voted 
for Haider did so because of 
his verbal opposition to join- 
ing the European Union. 

But the core of the Free- 
dom Party are hardened Na- 
zis, some of them veterans of 


OUTH AFRICA:|}— 


Top ri 


IN A devastating example of how lit- 
tle has changed in South Africa, 
former defence minister Magnus 
Malan, one of apartheid’s top murder- 
ers, was cleared by a court last week. 


Malan, who spent his 
whole life ordering tor- 
ture and assassination to 
stop blacks getting the 
vote, sickeningly cel- 
ebrated his acquittal as 
a “victory for truth and 
democracy”. 

Malan was accused of 
being involved in the 
murder of 13 people, 
seven of them children, 
in a black township near 
the city of Durban in 
1987. 

The court accepted 
that the killings were 
carried out by a hit 
squad of vigilantes from 
the right-wing Inkatha 
organisation. 


Admitted 


They had been armed 
and trained by the secu- 
rity forces. 

Malan admitted he 
had recruited Inkatha 
groups to attack Nelson 
Mandela’s ANC. 

But he claimed he had 
no idea this would lead 
to anything but legiti- 
mate activities. 

Yet a year after the 
Durban killings Malan 
said, “Wherever the 
ANC is, we will elimi- 
nate it.” 

There are still no ju- 
ries in South Africa, so 
Malan was cleared by a 
single white judge, Jus- 
tice Jan Hugo. 

If Magnus Malan can 


the Second World War. 

Haider’s parents were ac- 
tive members of the Nazi 
party during the war. 

He made a speech last year 
to veterans of the Waffen SS, 
the Nazi regiment which 
played a major role in the 
murder of six million Jews. 


Praised 


He addressed his audience 
as “dear friends” calling them 
“decent men” of ‘spiritually 
superior” character. 

He has praised Walter 
Reder, the Austrian SS officer 
responsible for the murder of 
civilians in the Italian town 
of Marzabotto. 

In a speech to the regional 
assembly in his power base 
of Carinthia, southern Aus- 
tria, he called Hitler’s em- 
ployment policies “sound”. 


How much has changed since Mandela’ agreement with de Klerk 


walk free, what hope is 
there of anyone being 
brought to account? 


Career 
Malan is soaked in 
blood. 
He began his career en- 
couraging right wing 


groups in Angola and Mo- 
zambique. 


He sat on the State Se- 
curity Council which over- 
saw some of the most bru- 
tal assassinations. 


He was part of the mis- 
named Civil Cooperation 
Bureau which master- 


minded death squads. 
He fuelled the township 


wars launched’ by 
Inkatha. 
Unfortunately the 


ANC’s lack of reform of 
the judicial system, and its 
desire to work with apart- 
heid’s leading supporters 
allows people like Malan 


The Freedom Party has run 
a vicious campaign against 
the Slovene and Gypsy mi- 
norities in Carinthia. 

The hard core Nazis want 
to tum their electoral support 
into real forces on the street 
which can be directed against 
immigrants and trade union- 
ists. 

A taste of the terror they 
would like to unleash was 
seen last year when a series 
of letter bombs were sent to 
civil rights lawyers and So- 
cial Democratic politicians. 

But Haider is a long way 
from achieving his goal. 

There is a widespread 
mood that Haider is a Nazi 
who must be stopped that 
could be turned into a mass 
anti-Nazi campaign. 

And if workers fight back 
against the continuous attacks, 
Haider can be sidelined. 


walks free 


to go free. 

As a woman in the pub- 
lic gallery during the case 
said, “There are plenty of 
dead and damaged peo- 
ple, but no guilty people. 

“No one supported 
apartheid. Pretty soon we 
will be talking about ‘al- 
leged apartheid’.” 
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What Kind of 
socialist party 
do we need? 


ON A recent march of 2,000 busworkers, there 
were several placards that denounced the sell- 
out of Labour and Democratic Left. 


The main reformist par- 
ties in Ireland have entered 
a crisis ìn their relationship 
with the working class. This 
is reflected in the decline 
of their base. Arecent con- 
ference of the Dublin Re- 
gion of the Labour Party 
could only muster an at- 
tendance of 150. The num- 
bers at the national confer- 
ence of Democratic Left 
was even less than that fig- 
ure. 

More significantly, inside 
the union movement there 
are few organised support- 
ers of these parties. Many 
full time officials retain their 
membership of the Labour 
Party but no longer have a 
base of political activists 
arguing for them. 

One consequence of 
this is a tremendous vola- 
tility in working class poli- 
tics. A few years ago. 
Fianna Fail faced major dif- 
ficulties. But today they 
have once again started to 
win a hearing from work- 
ers when they manage to 
sound more radical than 
the Labour party. 

Alongside this volatility, 
nowever. there is a politi- 
cised minority who are 
looking for a left wing al- 
ternative. The question is 
what sort of an alternative. 
Here it is worth looking at 
the lessons of the past. 


Denounced 


In the eighties, when 
Labour was in and out of 
coalition, many looked to 
the old Workers Party 
which then included peo- 
ple like Pat Rabbitte, 
Eamonn Gilmore and 
Proinsias de Rossa. 
These denounced the sell- 
outs of the Labour Party 
and played a major role in 
building a PAYE tax move- 
ment. 

But there was a central 
weakness at the core of 
their politics: their entire 
focus was on electioneer- 
ing and Dail representa- 
tion. At the height of the 
tax campaign in 1981, for 
example, they opposed 
calls for more stoppages, 
arguing that the votes of 
workers were more impor- 
tant than strikes. 

In the unions, they were 
often more associated 
with covering for the sell- 
outs of union leaders than 
with leading a fight against 
them. Workers Party 
members were encour- 
aged to keep their heads 
down and maintain a 
friendly relationship with 
top union ieaders. 

There are already signs 
that this disastrous strat- 
egy could be repeated by 
some of those seeking to 
build an alternative to La- 
bour. 

The group Militant La- 
bour has gone through 
another name change and 
dropped the word ‘militant’ 
in favour of the term 'So- 
cialist Party’. 

According to tne party's 
leader, Joe Higgins, the 
reason for the change of 
name is that many asso- 
ciate the term militancy 
with terrorism. 

This is doubtful. Most 


busworkers who are fac- 
ing horrendous attacks 
know the difference be- 
tween someone who ad- 
vocates a national trans- 
pon strike and is proud to 
e a militant trade union- 
ist and someone who pro- 
poses bombing the CIE 
eadquarters. 

In reality, what has hap- 
pened is that the Militant 
group has decided to fo- 
cus almost exclusively on 
elections. This has effec- 
tively meant tuming their 
backs on promoting a mili- 
tant alternative to the un- 
ion leaders. in key strug- 
gles such as the Dunnes 
Strike and Packard, they 
followed these leaders in 
recommending accept- 
ance of poor deals. 

The comparison with 
the Workers Party is also 
uncanny when it comes to 
the North. Despite claim- 
ing to be left wing both or- 
ganisations have de- 
fended the right of Orange 
marches to go through 
Catholic areas. In practice 
this means falling for the 
ideas of accepting ‘two 
cultures’ in the working 
class—rather than openly 
denouncing bigotry what- 
ever guise it takes. 

Attempting to rerun the 
experience of the Workers 
Party is the surest way of 
turning straight into a dead 
end. The sad experience 
is that those who magnify 
the role of the TD over the 
strength that comes from 
workers own struggles 
can rhetorically denounce 
capitalism but are void of 
apolitical strategy to over- 
throw it. 


Struggles 


The Socialist Workers 
Party has long decided 
that the way to change 
Irish society is to politicise 
and encourage mass 
struggles from below. We 
may contest the next gen- 
eral election but will openly 
state that we see the elec- 
tion campaign and pariia- 
ment itself as only a plat- 
form for spreading social- 
ist propaganda. In them- 
selves these tctics can 
never provide the vehicle 
for decisive change in so- 
ciety. 

We believe that the gen- 
eral strikes that happened 
in France before Christ- 
mas are a pointer to the 
future. 

They raised in the 
sharpest way the question 
of who really runs society: 
a tiny elite who always 
want cutbacks and ‘flexibil- 
ity’ to preserve their privi- 
lege or the millions who 
took their strike action on 
to the streets. 

The weakness of the 
French strike was the ab- 
sence of a large revolu- 
tionary socialist core at the 
heart of the movement. 
Many wanted to fight—but 
few had a clear view of 
what the real alternative to 
the agories of the market- 
place. 

Building a party can 
takes these type of strug- 
gles forward is the key to 
the future. 


BSE. salmonella, lisi 


FOOD IS one of the biggest industries in 


the world. 


In their pursuit of profit the food compa- 
nies are subjecting millions of people to 
either starvation, bad diets or food poison- 


ing. 


Around the world some 3,000 people a day are dying 
from eating contaminated food. In August, for example, a 
food poisoning outbreak in Japan affected 6,300 people in 


one town alone. 


The US government’s food agency says there are be- 
tween 24 and 81 million cases and 10,000 ‘needless’ deaths 
from food poisoning every year. ae 

One Australian government expert has said that the inci- 
dence of food poisoning in some Western countries “may 
be second only to the common cold”. 


In Britain, diet related dis- 
eases kill more people annu- 
ally than smoking, drugs, ac- 
cidents and AIDS put to- 
gether. 

Irish politicians claim that 
food produced here is ‘natu- 
ral’ and ‘fresh’. But already 
huge conglomerates such as 
Kerry Foods and Dunnes 
Stores are increasingly dictat- 
ing what we eat. 

For years growth promot- 
ing hormones where given to 
cattle to increase their weight 
before slaughter. Tons of 
bonemeal were also imported 
into Ireland for catttle who 
may have later contracted 
BSE. 

Anyone who thinks that the 
Irish beef industry is immune 
from the pressures that come 
with the profit system should 
question how they can trust 
an industry which brought us 
the Goodman scandal. 

People in Ireland suffer 
from food poisoning and the 
effects of poor diet just like 
everywhere else. 

Salmonella, listeria and E. 
Coli are three of the food 
bugs which have emerged 
here in recent decades: 
The main form of salmonella 
found in Ireland is salmonella 
enteritidis. 

The number of cases in hu- 
mans rose from 58 in 1987 to 
173 in 1988 and to 324 in 1990. 

In a survey for Consumer 
Choice two years ago, investi- 
gators bought forty uncooked 
whole chickens and a similiar 
number of uncooked chicken 
portions from shops in Dublin 
and Cork. 


Ban 
Vomiting 

They found that 42 per cent 
of the samples contained either 
salmonella or campylobacter, a 
bacteria which can cause diar- 
rhoea, vomiting, abdominal 
pains and fever. 

The problem was mainly 

caused by producers not taking 
proper precautions during 
slaughtering and processing. 
Shops were also failing to store 
the chicken at proper tempera- 
tures. 
BListeria is found in pre- 
cooked and frozen meals and is 
particularly dangerous for preg- 
nant women. 

Earlier this year Ms Linda 
Kinsella of Santry in Dublin 
was awarded almost £8,000 by 
the Circuit Civi] Court after 
being poisoned in 1993 by cole- 
slaw bought in Crazy Prices. 

Ms Kinsella was seven 
months pregnant when she ate 
the coleslaw and experienced 
vomiting and diarrhoea. 

Dr Ronald Russell. a 
microbiologist, told the court 
that listeria was found in many 


foods, includng coleslaw and 
soft cheeses, and could damage 
foetuses. 

The bacteria is linked to mis- 
carriages and there are claims 
that it can cause meningitis. 
Othe E. Coli bacterium, found 
in salami, has been detected in 
some children in Ireland who 
were suffering from gastro-in- 
testinal illness. 


Outbreaks 


E. Coli infected 447 people 
in the US between November 
1992 and February 1993, kill- 
ing three children. Outbreaks 
have also occurred in Europe, 
Asia and Africa. 

Earlier this year, Dr 
Geraldine Duffy of the National 
Food Centre in Dublin reported 
that in a survey of salami, one 
in eight samples contained the 
bug. 

“This result for a ready-to- 
eat product is very high,” she 
wrote, also pointing out that 
there was no offtcial monitor- 
ing programme for E. Coli, ei- 
ther in Ireland or Europe. 


rodu 


are what THEY eat- 


Poverty causes 


poor diet 


POLITICIANS often 
claim that ‘igno- 
rance’ is the main 
reason why people 
do not eat properly. 

The solution, they argue, 
is to have more advertising 
campaigns to encourage 
healthy eating. 

But a survey last year in 
Ireland gave the lie to this 
notion. Pharmaton sur- 
veyed 1,000 people and 


health count. 


found that the main rea- 
sons people did not eat bal- 
anced diets were lack of 
time, poor appetite, cost 
and weight worries. 


Energy 


Stress, overwork and low 
incomes mean that many 
working class people have 
neither the time, nor the en- 
ergy nor the money to eat 
properly. 

And pressure to conform 


CEREAL LIES & 


THE MAGAZINE Which?, 
produced by the British 
Consumers’ Association, 
recently surveyed 141 
brands of breakfast cereal 
and found that only three 
were genuinely healthy. 
More than two thirds of the 
cereals failed on at least one 


your heart. 


They included 
Cornflakes and 


box, Telying that it is good for 


False medical claims like this 


to capitalism's image of the 
‘perfect body’ leads many 
more—especially young 
women—to undernourish 
themselves, 

David Silke of Combat 
Poverty has reported that ill- 
ness rates were higher 
among the poor and moth- 
ers often went without neces- 
sities to feed their children. 

Little has changed since a 
1980 survey by Mary 
McSweeney of Trinity Col- 
lege Dublin found that lack 
of money was a major obsta- 
cle to healthy eating. 

Twenty three per cent of 
mothers surveyed said 
money was the main diffi- 
culty for mothers with young 


are for 


als aid 


Kellogg's 


Rice Krispies Weigh 


which were found to be high 
pelt highin 
Warned à 
Kellogg’s Common Se p peuS 
tures a heart-shaped bonon ies 


the su 
flakes.’ 


“Perfect Balance, produced?y 


contains only marginally fer 
calories (318 per 1009) id 
Kellogg's Bran Flakes (320 80 
ries) and up to 30 per cent 


(Kellogg’s) contains the 
number of calories (and d0 


children, “in particular the 
expense of meat, fresh fruit, 
cheese and baby food". 


Bread 


Almost two thirds ofpeo- 
ple in the ‘non-skilled 
manual’ category said they 
would spend more monty on 
food if they had more htuse- 
keeping money. 

People in the ‘masual’ 
categories tended l0 eat 
white bread rather han 
wholemeal bread. Even 
though wholemeal is hüper 
to make, producers céfital. 
ise on its healthy ima by 
Selling it at a higher pre. 


bidden by law. 
magazine also warfed 
t claims that some ce- 
slimming. 


t Watchers from Hel, 


pite ads showing slk 
bodies...Specia sane 


pie 
gar) as Kellogg’s c" 


The search for profits 


CAPITALISTS will 
stoop very low to 
make profits regard- 
less of the effect on 
people at the receiv- 
ing end: 
WThe use of kid's ‘pester 
power’ is encouraged with 
some TV ads even implying 
that you are somehow a ‘bad 
parent’ if you deprive your 
kids of the latest chocolate 
treat. 

Every parent knows the an- 
noyance of sweets being placed 


at supermarket tills, in full view 
of kids. 


Target 


Advertisers deliberately tar- 
get children to get them hooked 
on an unhealthy diet. 

Many ads shown during chil- 
dren's viewing hours are for 
sugary or fatty foods. 


BSome companies carry out 
consumer surveys to promote 
products, in which a selection 
of people are interviewed in a 
way which slants their answers 
in favour of the product. 

The results are then pre- 
sented as “science. 
Over seventy per cent of the 
food we eat is processed in 
some way. 

Food companies and super- 
markets know that the demand 
for food is limited. 


Humans can only eat so 
much, and that is only when we 
can afford it. 

Food manufacturers ensure 
profits by increasing the ‘value 
added’ in food. 


Replace 


They continually replace 
fresh food with processed food. 


But the processing often de- 
stroys essential vitamins and 
nutrients, and puts potentially 
harmful amounts of fat, salt and 
sugar in their place. 


Another way to make bigger 
profits is through adulteration. 
Ross Young Foods of Lin- 


colnshire in England were re- 
cently found guilty of ‘bulking 


THE LAW OF 
THE JUNGLE 


IT iS ninety years since the publication of The Jungle, the 
classic socialist novel by Upton Sinclair. : 
The book revealed the horrors of the meat industry in 
Chicago and within six months of its publication in 1906, 
America’s food laws were changed. 
Inthe novel, visitors to a meat plant are told that noth- 


ing is wasted. 


“They use everything about the hog except the squeal,” 


says their guide. 


A government inspector sits checking the pig's car- 
casses for TB but behind the scenes corruption is rife. 
When unfit carcasses appear on the line the inspector's 
attention is diverted by the boss. Damaged cattle are dealt 
with at night when the inspectors have left, and are scat- 
tered among the rest of the meat to avoid identification. 
Unknown to the people of Chicago, 163 inspectors have 
been appointed at the request of the meat packers and 
they ensure that all diseased meat Is kept In the state. 
When tubercular beef Is found ready for sale In the city, 
the packers use their influence to have the bureau of in- 


spection abolished! 


Ninety years on, BSE cover- 
Goodman show that the law o 


sy and the activities of Larry 


the jungle still operates. 


out’ their scampi fries with 
water, synthetic cellulose and 
emulsifier. 

The mixture was similiar to 
wallpaper paste! 

A spokesperson for British 
food scientists put the blame for 
poor standards on “deregula- 
tion, technological change, in- 
creased competition and the 
search for profits”. 

But can we ever trust the 
food we eat? 

How do we know whether 
the latest scare is being played 
down or exaggerated by pow- 
erful vested interests? 

The answer lies in who con- 
trols the food industry. 

Under capitalism a tiny 
number of huge multinationals 
compete for control of what we 
eat. 


Scandals 


In a socialist society work- 
ers would wrest that control 
away from the profiteers and 
make sure that food production 
was geared to human need. 

Workers collectively nning 
society would have no interest 
in covering up food scandals. 
Scientific research would be 
shared so that the best results 
would be used to benetit eve- 
ryone. 

We would have a world where 
not only would everyone have 
cnough to cat but where all 
would have access to a satisfy- 
ing, interesting and safe diet. 
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What do 


socialists say? 


Is Marxism anti- 
democratic? 


ASK Ruairi Quinn, Emmet Stagg or other 
mainstream Labour politicians to define their 
political philosophy and they will probably say 
they are “democratic socialists”. 


Leave aside for the popi 


moment whether such 
people can really be 
called socialists, why do 
they insist on the “demo- 
cratic"? 

The answer is to differ- 
entiate themselves from 
revolutionary socialists, 
Trotskyists and Marxists of 
all stripes—who by impli- 
cation are undemocratic. 

The argument that 
Marxism is anti-democratic 
has two aspects to it. 

On the one hand there 
is the experience of Stalin- 
ism in Russia and else- 
where, which it is claimed 
proves that Marxism leads 
to tyranny, on the other the 
identification of democracy 
with parliament. 

inthis way all those who 
reject the parliamentary 
road to socialism or even 
support serious extra-par- 
liamentary action can be 
branded as undemocratic. 


Ideology 


The idea that the parlia- 
mentary system equals de- 
mocracy and democracy 
equals the parliamentary 
system is one that the La- 
bour Party shares with 
Fianna Fail or Fine Gael. 

It is a key element in 
bourgeois ideology—the 
view of the world developed 
by the ruling class to jus- 
tify its power. 

In dealing with this idea 
we must first point out that 
while parliamentary rule 
was a step forward from the 
absolute monarchy that 
preceded it, there is no 
necessary connection be- 
tween parliament and de- 
mocracy. 

Britain has been ruled 
by parliament since the 
days of Cromwell. But for 
two hundred years it was 
elected exclusively by 
wealthy landowners. 

Not until the late 19th 
century did the House of 
Commons allow any repre- 
sentation of working peo- 
ple and not until 1928 was 
it elected on the basis of 
one person, one vote. 

South Africa under 
apartheid had a parlia- 
ment, but it was a parlia- 
ment that denied the vote 
to the vast majority of the 


ever been. 


WE ARE told that class divisions are a f 
thing of the past—that we are moving 
towards a “classless society”. 

This book demolishes the myths and 
shows that inequality and class divisions 
are as fundamental today as they have 


ulation. 

Inboth these cases, and 
almost everywhere else, 
the right to vote for the 
masses was conceded 
only after struggle, often 
violent and revolutionary in 
character. 

Marxists are the first to 
fight for democratic rights 
and against every attempt 
to restrict or undermine 
them. 

However, even with uni- 
versal suffrage, parliamen- 
tary democracy continues 
to serve the interests of the 
capitalist class. 

The parliamentary sys- 
tem turns politics into the 
elite activity of a select few. 
Only those actually in par- 
liament, or standing for it, 
are considered to be “in 
politics”. 

The role of “ordinary” 
people is restricted to 
putting a cross on a ballot 
paper once In a while. 

Between elections they 
have no power to control or 
remove their so called rep- 
resentatives. 

This leaves the politi- 
cians free to promise what 
they like at election time 
and do what they like after- 
wards. At the same time 
any action by working class 
people to influence the de- 
cisions of parliament—for 
example through a political 
strike—is branded un- 
democratic. 

Itis an illusion that par- 
liament runs the country. In 
reality it is largely a talking 
shop. 

The decisive power in 
capitalist society is to be 
found in the boardrooms of 
big business, the banks 
and the stock exchange. 
These are where the fun- 
damental decisions about 
investment, production and 
employment are made. 

Atter that powrer is con- 
centrated at the top of the 
state machine, with the 
heads of the armed forces, 
the police and the civil serv- 
ice. 

In none of these institu- 
tions is there the slightest 
semblance of democracy. 

Parliamentary democ- 
racy combines equality in 
one sphere—voting—with 
enormous inequality in 
every other sphere. 

e ocean of inequality 


inevitably corrupts and dis- 
torts the island of equality. 
The rich use: their im- 
mensely greater resources 
to “influence” the votes of 
the rest of us. 

Parliamentary democ- 
racy masks the reality of ex- 
ploitation and power in 
capitalist society. + 

So when Marxists criti- 
cise parliament and argue 
thatit cannot represent the 
interests of the working 
class it is in the name of 
more, not less, democracy. 

We argue that there can 
only be real political equal- 
ity if we have economic 
equality. i 

That means tearing up 
the roots of inequality which 
lie in the ownership of the 
means of production by a 
minority. 

it means putting an end 
to class rule. 

We want the peoples’ 
elected representatives to 
control society. 

That means bringing all 
the major means of produc- 
tion into our hands so that 
the economy can be demo- 
cratically planned. 

Division 

We want to end the divi- 
sion between a politically 
active minority at the top 
and a passive majority at 
the bottom. 

We want every “ordi- 
nary" working class person 
to take an active part in 
shaping society. 

That means placing 
every factory, industry, 
school, hospital and so on, 
under democratic workers’ 
control. It means replacing 
the army and police with 
workers militia and elected 
officers. 

It means replacing par- 
liament with a system of 
workers councils. In these, 
all representatives would 
be elected from work 
places and other collectives 
on the basis of political de- 
bate and subject to recall by 
those that voted for them. 

Thus, far from being anti 
democratic, Marxism 
stands for the defence of all 
the rights that working peo- 
ple have won for them- 
selves under capitalism. 

Marxists are also for the 
fullest extension of democ- 
racy to the whole of the 
state and society—an ex- 
tension which capitalism 
will not give us. 


— JOHN MOLYNEUX 


Lindsey German is the editor of the 
monthly Socialist Review published by the 
Socialist Workers Party in Britain. She is 
also author of Sex, Class and Socialism, now 
in its second edition. 


Available from SWP branch bookstalls or 
from SW Books, PO Box 1648, Dublin 8, 
Tel (01) 872 2682 Add 60p for post. 
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NEW BOOK ON THE RUSSIAN VOLUTION | 


> £ 
WORKERS AND peasants were not duped by Lenin and the Bolsheviks in 1917 


NEW BOOK on the Russ- 

ian Revolution is being 

ailed as a great new his- 

tory that shows just what a dis- 
aster the revolution was. 

Orlando Figes’ A People's Tragedy is 
on display in all the major bookshops and 
is also highly recommended by review- 
ers in many newspapers. including the 
Guardian. 

But Figes` book is an attempt to up- 
date the old right wing Cold War attack 
on the Russian Revolution for the 1990s. 

It repeats many lies and myths about 
the revolution. 

Ordinary people. according to Figes, 
were the victims of the 1917 October rev- 
olution, duped or coerced by Lenin and 
Trotsky. 

This approach inevitably divides the 
revolution into the innocent but ignorant 
masses and the devilishly cunning and 
brutal leaders who tricked the workers, 
soldiers and peasants into following 
them. 

But the Russian Revolution is a mag- 
nificent example of ordinary people re- 
making their world. 

In February 1917 the Tsar was over- 
thrown by workers bitter at endless hours 
of exploitation in the workplaces of a war 
economy, poor peasants tired of the age 
old rule of aristocratic Jandlords and sol- 
diers who had seen a catastrophic loss of 
life in the trenches of the front line. 

They created workers’ soldiers’ and 
peasants’ councils to organise the revo- 
lution. But the soviets, as these organisa- 
tions were known, did not become the 
government. 

Moderate socialists, the Mensheviks 
and the Social Revolutionaries, who at 
first led the soviets, were content to let 
the pro-capitalist Provisional Govern- 
ment run the country. 

But the government would neither give 
the land to the peasants, bring peace to 
the trenches nor allow the workers to run 
the factories. 

The story of how the people them- 
selves, led by Lenin and the Bolshevik 
Party, took power in a second revolution 
in October 1917 is one of the greatest in 
working class history. 

Yet, according to Figes, people's sup- 
port for the Bolsheviks was based on ig- 
norance. So the soldiers “could not un- 
derstand why their officers were telling 
them to fight when the Sovict leaders had 
agreed on the need for peace. The ques- 
tion of a democratic peace was much too 
complicated for them to understand.” 

Peasants were seizing the land from the 
landlords. They formed soviets and voted 
on how to divide up the land. 

The Provisional Government tried to 
halt the land seizures and the moderate 
socialists supported them. 

Figes is horrified that the peasants took 
no notice and treated the decisions of their 


own assemblies as if they were the same 
as government laws. 

“They did not understand the differ- 
ence between a general declaration of 
principle by their own peasant assembly, 
which was in effect no more than a pub- 
lic organisation, and the full promulga- 
tion of a government Jaw.” 

“They seemed to believe”, tut-tuts 
Figes, “that, in order to ‘socialise’ the 
land, it was enough for a peasant assem- 
bly to pass a resolution to that effect.” 

Figes does not seem to consider that 
this is precisely what defines a revolu- 
tion—people take power into their own 
hands and decide things for themselves. 
If the peasants had just waited for the 
government they would almost certainly 
never have got the land. 

This is a fact which the peasants and 
the Bolsheviks understood increasingly 
clearly in 1917, 


ORKERS FARE little bet- 

\i/ ter in Figes’ estimation. 

In the middle of 1917 an 

angry group of workers burst 

into the Petrograd soviet and de- 

manded that the Mensheviks and 

Social Revolutionaries stop pre- 

varicating and take power from 
the Provisional Government. 

Onc of the workers demanded that the 
chairman allow him to speak. 

Figes describes him as a “hysterical 
worker" who was “confused” and who 
“shouted incoherently”. Judge for your- 
self, Here is what he said: 

“Comrades! How long must we work- 
ers put up with treachery? You're all here 


debating and making deals with the bour- 
geoisie and the landlords ... You’re busy 
betraying the working class. Well, just 
understand that the working class won't 
put up with it. 

“There are 30,000 of us all told from 
Putilov. We're going to have our way. 
All power to the soviets! We have a firm 
grip on our rifles! Your Kerenskys and 
Tseretelis [moderate socialist leaders] are 
not going to fool us!” 

This tumed out to be a very accurate 
prediction of the course of the revolution. 
But the chairman of the soviet simply told 
the worker, “Don't interrupt our busi- 
ness.” The worker left the hall. 

For Figes this proves that he “was pow- 
erless to resist” because “centuries of 
serfdom and subservience had not pre- 
pared him to stand up to his political 
masters—and in that lay the tragedy of 
the Russian people as a whole.” 

The core of Figes’ case is that the 
masses were too stupid to understand the 
message of the Mensheviks and the So- 
cial Revolutionaries, and so they were 
susceptible to the leadership of the Bol- 
shevik Party. 

But this is despite the fact that he can- 
not completely hide the mountain of fact 
which shows that workers, soldiers and 
peasants flocked to support the Bol- 
sheviks because only their policies re- 
flected the masses’ aims. 

As a result Figes’ explanation of the 
revolution constantly contradicts the 
events he describes. 

For instance, on page 460 we are told, 
“The October revolution was a coup, ac- 
tively supported by a small minority of 
the population.” 

But on the previous page we have read 


that “the revitalisation of the soviets ... 
coincided with their radicalisation from 
below, as factories and garrisons recalled 
the Mensheviks and Social Revolution- 
aries in favour of those Bolsheviks, An- 
archists and Left Social Revolutionaries 
calling for the assumption of Soviet 
power.” 

In August 1917 the Bolsheviks had al- 
ready won control of the soviets in 
Ivanovo-Voznesentsk (the Russian Man- 
chester), Kronstadt (the key naval base 
outside Petrograd), Ekaterinburg, Samara 
and Tsaritsyn. 

In September Riga, Sartov and Mos- 
cow followed. Then came Petrograd, 
where Trotsky replaced the chairman who 
had ordered the Putilov workers from the 
room. 

This was the mass base of support for 
the revolution, even though the govern- 
ment had so few supporters by October 
that very little force was needed for the 
soviets to take power. 


GES HAS equal difficulty 
maintaining the second 
Cold War cliche-—that 

Lenin was a dictator of a mono- 
lithic Bolshevik Party. 

It is not that he doesn’t try. On page 
391 we are told: 

“Lenin was the first modern party 
leader to achieve the status of a god: Sta- 
lin, Mussolini, Hitler and Mao Zedong 
were all his successors in this sense.” 

“Being a Bolshevik”, according to 
Figes, “had come to imply an oath of al- 
legiance to Lenin.” 

Yet on page 392. just three paragraphs 
later, the truth slips out. 


“In fact the party was quite undisci- 
plined,” Figes admits. “It had many dif- 
ferent factions and the leadership. which 
was itself divided, often proved unable 
to impose its will on them.” 

“The Bolshevik rank and file were not 
simply Lenin's puppets”. Figes now ar- 
gues. 

“The idea that the Bolshevik Party in 
1917 was a monolithic organisation 
tightly controlled by Lenin is a myth—a 
myth which used to he propagated by the 
Soviet establishment, and one which is 
still believed (for quite different motives) 
by right wing historians in the West.” 

Yet it is preciscly this myth that Figes 
continues to propagate for the rest of the 
book. 

And for all his attempts to distance 
himself from some of the right wing his- 
torians of the revolution. he is, in one 
sense, worse than them. 

Figes’ case against the Bolsheviks is 
often maintained less by historical argu- 
ment than by personal innuendo. 

For instance Lenin, we are told, was a 
“physical coward”, a “demagogue”, 
someone who never admitted that he'd 
married his wife in church (so that she 
could accompany him in exile), “igno- 
rant of everyday work”, a “cultural phil- 
istine” who used “crude and violent lan- 
guage” and had, “no place for sentiment 
in his life”. 

These are just a few drops from the 
torrent of personal abuse which pours out 
of many pages in the book. 

In one passage we are even told, 
“Lenin did weight training to build up 
his muscles. It was all part of the macho 
culture (the black leather jackets, the mili- 
tant rhetoric, the belief in action and the 
cult of violence) that was the essence of 
Bolshevism.” 

The supposed Bolshevik fashion for 
black leather jackets is something of a 
fetish for Figes. He mentions them no Jess 
than seven times. In contrast there are 
just three references to. and no quotation 
from, Lenin's central pamphlet of 1917, 
State and Revolution. 

Other Bolshevik leaders are damned 
by the same method. It is somehow sup- 
posed to be relevant, for instance, that 
Alexandra Kollontai, the Bolshevik Com- 
missar for Socjal Welfare, had a partner 
younger than she was. 

“She was old cnough to be his mother”, 
sniffs Figes. 

All this, plus a welter of historical in- 
accuracies and incessant repetition, make 
Figes’ book virtually worthless as a guide 
to the single most important event of our 
century. 

WA People’s Tragedy by Orlando 
Figes, Jonathan Cape, £20. 

@For more accurate accounts of the 
Russian Revolution see Ten Days 
that Shook the Worldby John Reed 
and In Defence of October by John 
Rees, International Socialism 52. 


by JOHN REES 
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MARXISM 96 
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stand 


Workers create all the 
wealth in capitalist 
society. Anew society can 
only be constructed when 
they collectively seize 
control of that wealth and 
plan its production and 
distribution. 


FOR REVOLUTION, NOT 
REFORM 


The present system 
cannot be reformed out of 
existence. Parliament 
cannot be used to end the 
system. 

The courts army and 
police are there to defend 
the interests of the 
capitalist class not to run 
society in a neutral 
fashion. 

To destroy capitalism, 
workers need to smash 
the state and create a 
workers’ state based on 
workers’ councils. 


FOR REAL SOCIALISM, 
EAST AND WEST: 

The SWP welcomed the 
break-up of the USSR and 
the end of the East 
European dictatorships. 
These states were not 
socialist but were run by 
a state-capitalist class. 
We are against the 
domination of the globe 
by imperialist powers and 
we oppose their wars. We 
are for the right of all 
nations, East and West, to 
self-determination. 


FOR AN END TO ALL 
OPPRESSION 

We oppose all forms of 
oppression which divide 
and weaken the working 
class. We are for full 
social, economic and 
political equality for 
women. 

We stand for: free 
contraception and free, 
legalised abortion and the 
tight to divorce; the 
complete separation of 
church and state, an end 
to church control over 
schools and hospitals; an 
end to discrimination 
against gays and 
lesbians; an end to 
racism and anti-traveller 
bigotry. 

We argue for working 
class unity in the fight 
against oppression. 


FOR WORKERS' UNITY IN 
THE NORTH: 

Northern Ireland is a 
sectarian state, propped 
up by the British Army. 
Catholic workers are 
systematically discrimi- 


nated against by the state. 


The division between 
Catholic and Protestant 
workers weakens the 
whole working class. 
Workers’ unity can only 
be won and maintained in 
a fight to smash both the 
Northern and Southern 
States. 

We stand for the immedi- 
ate withdrawal of British 
troops. Violence will only 
end when workers unite 
in the fight for a workers’ 
republic. 


FOR A FIGHTING TRADE 
UNION MOVEMENT: 
Trade unions exist to 
defend workers’ interests. 
But the union leaders’ 
role is to negotiate with 
capitalism - not to end it. 
We support the leaders 
when they fight but 
oppose them when they 
betray workers. We stand 
for independent rank and 
file action. 


FOR A REVOLUTIONARY 
PARTY: 


To win socialism social- 
ists need to organise ina 
revolutionary party. This 
party needs to argue 
against right-wing ideas 
and for overthrowing the 
system. The SWP aims to 
build sucha party in 
Ireland. 


WORKERS at the Royal Dublin have en- 
tered their seventh week on strike and are 
determined to stay out until they win their 


demands. 

The hotel which has been 
dubbed ‘Dublin most ex- 
clusive poverty centre’ was 
paying some workers an 
hourly rate of £2.50 an 
hour. There is no security 
of employment and many 
are expected to do shift 
work for a wage that is be- 
low the poverty line. 

The company is using 
some of the dirtiest tactics 
seen in Dublin in recent 
years. 

O It has hired scabs to 
take over the jobs of the 
strikers. Spanish students 
have been actively re- 


cruited under the guise of 


learning English. 

Q It has sacked three 
workers on the picket line 
already. 

Olt has paid a 3% in- 
crease to scabs and back- 
dated it to June even though 
strikers never got this puny 
award. 


Contempt 


Royal Dublin always 
treated its staff with utter 
contempt. At one stage 
workers were encouraged 
to win the prestigious ISO 
Quality 9002. 

“They even had some 
people cleaning chande- 
liers with a tooth brush, 
telling us that the quality 
mark was in our interest. 
But when we actually got it, 
we were given a thick 
manual that contained new 
instructions on what we 
had to do. Work loads were 
increased -- but we were 
expected to take on new 
tasks for no extra money. 
That was our reward for 
slaving away’ one worker 
told Socialist Worker. 

Despite the media black- 
out, the strike is now begin- 
ning to build up solid sup- 
port. Collections have 
come in from busworkers, 
civil servants, lecturers and 


BELFAST 
Meets every Wed at 8pm 
Central Hall Rosemary St. 
CORK 

Meets every Tues at 8pm 
in Dennehy’s Pub, 
Cornmarket St. 

DERRY 

Meets every Tues in 
Badgers Bar at 8pm 

DUN LAOGHAIRE 

Meets every Tues at 8pm 
in Smyths Pub. 
ENNISKILLEN 

Meets every fortnight 
Contact national address 
for details 

GALWAY 

Meets every Thursday at 
6pm in Currans Hotel, Eyre 


more are in the pipeline. 

“The corporation work- 
ers have been great. They 
have refused to collect the 
rubbish since the strike be- 
gan. Management have to 
bring it out in their own 
cars” said another worker. 

The workers are de- 
manding a basic rate of 
£5.50 an hour. It is some- 
thing that the hotel can well 
afford. 


AN OMINOUS de- 
velopment in the 
strike has been the 
appearance of six 
heavies who were 
hired from the first 
day of the strike. 

They hang around 
the doors of the hotel 
in a clear attempt to 
intimidate strikers. 

“They listen in on 
our conversations. 
They go up to poten- 
tial customers and try 
to persuade them to 
come in. They have 
even taken fo carry- 
ing in the suitcases”. 

The heavies come 
from a security firm 
called Cityguard who 
are now acting as a 
US style strike break- 
ing outfit. One elderly 
striker has already 
been assaulted by 
one of their associ- 
ates. 

The trade union 
movement should 
publicise details of 
this firm and ensure 
that it never works on 
union premises 
again. 


Square 


MAYNOOTH 


Contact 8722682 for 
details 


WATERFORD 
Meets every Thurs at 8pm 
in ATGWU Hall, Keyser St. 


DUBLIN NORTH-WEST 
Meets every Tues at 
8:30pm in The Old Brogue, 
Dorset St. 


DUBLIN ARTANE/ 
COOLOCK 
Meets every Thus at 
8.30pm in the Artane/ 
Beaumont Family 


Recreation Centre, Kilmore 
Rd. 


DUBLIN DRIMNAGH 
Meets every Tuesday at 
8.30pm in the Black 


Can you identify this 


scab leaving the 
Royal Dublin Hotel 


ONE of the supporters who visit 
Jim Larkin, the grandson of the | 
“My family have spent over 200 years in 
strike reminds me of the Liverpool docke 
here and in Britain who are out to tear up 
paying people low wages. 

Tell your readers that this is a strike i 
the picket —it could be your conditions next. 


after stuffing his face? 


CLUE: Often spoited 


in Dail Eireann. 
Answers ona 


postcard to Socialist 


Worker. 


trike for all of us. No one should pass 


must be won 


icket line is a retired union official, 
aed Big Jim. He told Socialist Worker: 
the labour movement. This 
rs. There are now employers 
the social fabric of society by, 


O'Reilly forces news 
blackout of the strike 


ALMOST every Friday the Evening Herald 
runs the following add to recruit scabs: 
Royal Dublin Business as usual. Excellent 
conditions and service. 


Yet the Independent 
group has barely carried 
any reports on what the 
strike is about. The reason 
is that Tony O Reilly ,who 
has a major financial in- 
terest in most Irish news- 
papers has some direct 


Forge(formerly The 
Bentley), Drimnagh Rd 
DUDILIN NORTH CEN- 


TRA 

Meets every Wed at 
8:30pm in Conways, 
Parnell St. 

DUBLIN RATHMINES 
Meets every Wed at 8pm 
in O'Connells Pub, 


connections, with the 
owners of the hotel. 

O One of the nominal 
owners of the hotel is one 
Brendan Gilmore. 

This is a long time as- 
sociate of O Reilly who 
has often helped in his fi- 


Richmond St. 
DUBLIN SOUTH CEN- 
TRAL 


Meets every Thur at 8pm in 
the Trinity Inn, Pearse St. 
DUBLIN TALLAGHT/ 
CLONDALKIN 
Meets Tues Tallaght 

elfare Soiciety, Tallaght 
Village. 


* There are Socialist Worker members in: 


nancial negotiations. 

Q A minority stake in 
the company is held by O 
Reilly’s wife. 

The name Dr AJ O 
Reilly even appears as 
one of the major share- 
holders. 

The rich are using every 
tactic they can to win this 
strike. It is high time that 
our side did the same. 
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! JOIN THE SOCIALISTS 


j if you want to join Socialist Worker, 
fill in this form and send it to: PO Box Į 
j 1648, Dublin 8, Tel: (01) 872 2682 | 


SIPTU 
must 


step 
up the 
action 


WITH a hotel open- 
ing every month in 
Dublin, this strike 
could set a prec- 
edent for the future. 

lf O’Reilly’s hacks 
win, it could mean 
non union slave wage 
conditions in other 
hotels. 

lf SIPTU wins, other 
hotel managers will 
not so easily try to 
break the union. 


Humiliated 


SIPTU now needs to 
get its finger out. 

The largest union in 
the country should 
not be humiliated in 
this strike. 

U There are 37 strik- 
ers involved in the 
dispute. If SIPTU or- 
ganised a £1 week 
levy through its 
branches they could 
survive for months. 

CThere should be a 
clear instruction to 
boycott firms which 
are breaking the 
Strike, 

Q) There should be 
a major national dem- 
onstration in Dublin 
to break the media 
blackout and publi- 
cise the facts of the 
Strike. 
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WORKERS through- 
out CIE have voted 
massively in favour of 
strike action to defend 
their jobs and pay. 

The three companies Bus 
repann: Irish Rail and Dub- 
In Bus are trying to pu 
through ‘Viability S 
drastic cuts in pay and con- 
ditions. 

In Dublin Bus, manage- 
ment say they must save £8 
million.Among their de- 
mands are: 

Scrapping the city’s re- 
maining two person opera- 
tions. 

OHiring part time seasonal 
staff on ‘competitive wage 
rates” 

QEliminating bonuses and 
Overtime payments. This 
would bring real hardship for 
many workers who rely on 
these payments to get by. 


Bosses 


In Irish Rail, the bosses say 
they want cuts of £30 million. 
Among their demands are: 
0 800 job losses in engineer- 
ing, freight. clerical and in- 
ter city services. 

UCuts in overtime and shift 
allowances 

O More worker flexibility to 
cover for redundancies. 

The most vicious attacks 
are being faced by drivers of 
Bus Eireann. Wage cuts 
would result in an average 
loss of £85 a week. 

Many drivers are being 
told that they are ‘surplus’ in 
their own garages and must 
move.One driver who works 
in Ballina is even being told 
to report to Dublin in future. 

Drivers are being told to 
fuel and clean their own buses 
in future. 


During 


A driver with almost 40 
years service has even been 
told that he must clean out the 
depot’s toilets during his 
break. Others are being as- 
signed duties like sweeping 
the yards in between Jour- 
neys. 

Workers have Leer 
magnificently to these at- 
sack In Dublin Bus, 94% of 
National Bus and 
Railworkers Union voted for 
strike action. In Bus Eireann 
only 11 workers out of 600 
voted for action.Similar ma- 
jorities were recorded in 
Se 600 workers turned 
Over workers 

up to a meeting inthe NBRU 
Hall in the Dublin. When its 
General Secretary, Peter 
Bunting called for unity be- 
tween CIE workers he was 
given a standing ovation. 
Speakers who called for all- 
out strike across the company 

a huge cheer. 

Ton Friday 11th October 
over 2000 bus and 
railworkers marched to the 
CIE headquarters in Heuston 
station in a joint union dem- 
onstration. Most of the buses 
in Dublin stopped for a few 
hours while the demonstra- 
tion took place- 


re 
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The government 


ports— 


send in your reports telephone: (01 


A = we aA i : : | 
| Dublin Bus workers stopped work to march with other CIE workers to 
Lopposethecompanies'plans_— 


The scale of the action has shaken the Coa- 
lition government.Junior Minister Emmet 
Stagg has even denounced the ‘declara- 
tion of all-out war against the workers of 


CIE”. 

The Irish Times cor- 
respondent Padraig 
Yeates, who is close to 
the Democratic Left 
leader de Rossa, has 
even quoted a ‘govern- 
ment source’ who said 
‘a national strike in the 
run up to Christmas 
would be politically dis- 
asitrous’. 

Bus Eireann will be 


the first company to 
impose its viability 
plan. 


Private 


in the past they have 
used scabs among the 
rivate contractors to 
reak the strike. 
But the one thing that 
can stop them is soll- 
darity action through- 


IRISH FERRIES 
‘They made £12 million profit so 


national strike 


wobbles 


out CIE. This is why 
workers should insist 
that the unions calla na- 
tional transport strike if 
the cuts go ahead. 
Workers have voted 
overwhelmingly for ac- 
tion and the mood for 
this type of unity exists. 
The scale of the at- 
tack warrants an 
equivalent response. 
A national transport 
strike would paralyse 
the country and make 
it impossible for the 
government to use 
army strike breakers. 


far this year but t 


Early in October several hundred Irish Fer- 
ries workers joined a lively march to Leinster 
House organised by an Action Group to fight 
the company’s attack on jobs and conditions. 


The Irish Ferries plans to 
shut down it's Rosslaire-Le 
Havre service for the winter 
laying off 200 temporary and 
permanent workers from No- 
vember 1996 until June 1997. 

On their retum to work they 
will be required to work two 
weeks on and one week off in- 
stead of the current two weeks 
on and two weeks off. 

In addition their working 
week will be increased from 
42 hours to 56 hours with no 
extra pay. 

The workers will lose holi- 
day and sick pay, temporary 
workers will suffer pay cuts 
and the company will pay no 
pension contributions over the 
winter break. 

Irish Ferries workers are 
furious at this attempt to un- 
dermine their jobs and condi- 
tions. 

One worker told Socialist 
Worker, “They want us to be 
forced out so they can hire 


‘Yellow Pack’ crews from the 
third world with terrible con- 
ditions. 

“It makes you sick. They 
made £12 million profit so far 
this year but they treat us like 
dirt.” 

Another worker said, “My- 
self and a few others have 
been on the line for ten sea- 
sons and were going to be 
made permanent this month— 
that's how long it takes. In- 
stead management called us 
up and told us we can go to 
hell. I see no prospect of be- 
ing made permanent.” 

Irish Ferries was formed 
when the Irish Continental 
Line was privatised. In 1992 
Irish Ferries bought B+1 (the 
Dublin - Holyhead route) for 
a nominal £7.5 million while 
the government wrote off £39 
million in debt. 

Irish Ferries promised to 
integrate and develop the 
services but they have al- 


lowed the Continental route to 
be run down. 

Irish Ferries is the agent in 
Ireland for the Channel ‘Tun- 
nel and P and O. 

One of the workers told So- 
cialist Worker, “Passenger 
numbers are down, but we 
keep hearing of people being 
told there is no room on the 


day” 


Yellow Joumalism 


THAT WAS James Connolly’s term 
for the gutter press. Already papers 
like the Sunday Tribune have been 
printing headlines like ‘Bus Eireann 
drivers earn £35,000 a year’. 

The small print informed the readers 
that the paper had found only two work- 
ers who got this figure. 


Owners 


Next time the Tribune might like to run 
a headline about one of its own owners. 
We suggest “O’Reilly earns £70,000 a 


politics; the unions 
) 872 2682, fax: (01) 872 3838 


CIE: Organise 
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‘We should doa 
France’ 


THAT IS how one Irish Rail worker at Heuston 
put it. He was referring to the massive general 
strikes that happened in France before Xmas. 


Throughout the ga- 
rages several workers are 
already talking in these 
terms. 

They know that others 
groups of workers in 
Irish Ferries and Aer 
Lingus are facing similar 
attacks to themselves and 
that a concerted move- 
ment is required. 

Pressure to build for 
this type of action can 
only come from below. A 
strong network of rank 
and file militants is 
needed to keep the pres- 
sure up for serious ac- 
tion. A leaflet which pro- 
moted this type of net- 
work has already got a 
warm response. 


Don’t he tied to the 
industrial Relations Act 


THE BIGGEST obstacle to a national trans- 
port strike now are the worries about the 
Industrial Relations Act. 


This Thatcherite piece 
of legislation was intro- 
duced by the Fianna Fail 
leader Bertie Ahern with 
the connivance of some 
of the top union leaders. 

It is understandable that 
NBRU members should be 
worried about its provisions 
as the union has previously 
been injuncted in Irish Rail. 

Buta myth has also devel- 
oped that no real strike ac- 
tion can be officially called 
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PACKS 


Le Havre sailing! 

“Instead they are being 
booked onta the Dublin suil- 
ing and then onward to the 
continent via the Channel 
Tunnel or P and O” 

Another worker said, “/1'y 
as though they have a secret 
deal with P and O.” 

The workers are planning 


because of this act.It is sim- 
ply not true. 

There is no reason why 
workers who have voted 
overwhelming in all three 
companies cannot begin 
strike action simultaneously. 


Seize 


The union leaders should 
immediately name the date 
for this action to begin. 

If CIE go to the courts to 
try to injunct the union, it 
should be faced down. 


dirt’ 


industrial action after an over- 
whelming ballot in faveur by 
the workers on the Le Havre 
route if there is no move from 
the company. 

The Irish Ferries Workers 
Action Group has approached 
and received the support of 
the workers on the Dublin 
Holyhead route. 


Any attempt to seize the 
assets of a major transport 
union would bring a huge 
wave of solidarity from trade 
unionists. 

In the sixties anti-strike 
legislation was defeated in 
the ESB when workers struck 
in defiance of it. 

In the early seventies the 
Industrial Relations Act in 
Britain was rescinded after 
dockers defied it with a na- 
tional strike. 

The union have always had 
to stand up against the threats 
of these laws. 

Now is not the time to be 
browbeaten by them. 


POST 
WORKERS 
VOTE TO 


CONTINUE 
STRIKE 


ACROSS the North 
postal workers are 
voting on a new offer 
from Royal Mail. 

But it makes no real 
concessions to to the 
staff. 

The same old 
demand for 
‘teamworking’ is 
contained in the new 
proposals. 

This would mean 
workers being forced 
to harrass each other 
in a drive to squeeze 
out more productivity. 

At the Tomb Street 
depot in Belfast, 
management tried to 
call workesr together 
to push acros their 
propaganda for ending 
the strike. 

But workers were 
having none of it and 
refused to give them a 
hearing. 
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THE MOST savage attack for 50 years on those 
unfortunate enough to lose their jobs came into 
effect on Monday of last week. The Jobseekers 
Allowance has replaced unemployment ben- 
efit and income support. 

It halves the time peo- ment” which will force 
ple can claim non means them to prove they have 
tested benefits from 12to applied for jobs. 
six months. 


People who have paid 
national insurance contri- 
butions all their working 
lives will be robbed of 
half their benefits. 

By the end of this 
month alone 25,000 peo- 
ple throughout Britain and 
Norther Ireland will lose 
their benefits. 

Everyone will have to 


Clothes 


They will have to obey 
“Jobseekers’s Directives” 
which can force them to 
change their hairstyles or 
the clothes they wear to 
become acceptable to fu- 
ture employers. 

Anyone who does not 
obey the strict new rules 


sign a “jobseckers agree- will have their benefit cut. 
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; | would like to join the Socialist Workers Party D 

| would like........ copies of Socialist Worker to sell O 
4 | would like the special introductory offer of 8 
I issues for £5 4 
] | would like to take out a subscription: six months 
jy £9 Gone year £18 4 


Cheques/POs payable to Socialist Worker 
peo to: PO Box 1648, Dublin 8 


The Tories claim they 
want to cut crime. But the 
JSA will leave thousands 
of people so impoverished 
they will have no choice 
but to turn to crime if they 
want to survive. 

Anyone made redun- 
dant will be forced after 
13 weeks to take up any 
job, regardless of pay and 
conditions. Even if they 
refuse a job that pays just 
£1 an hour—they will get 
their benefit stopped. 

The Tories want work- 
ers to be so fearful of los- 
ing their jobs, they will 
put up with longer hours, 
worsening conditions and 
low pay. 


ı Buy it, 
| read it, 
| sellit, 
Join us! 


I Give your name 
I and address to 
J your local seller 
or phone (01) 
872 2682 or 

| return to form 
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Is your partner working 
more than 24 hours a 
week? 

You could have all your 
benefits stopped this week 
if you claim means tested 
JSA. 


Have you been made 
redundant? Have you 
managed to save some 
money for the future? 

You could lose your 
benefit after six months if 
you have savings of 
£8,000, and some of your 
benefit if you have over 
£3,000. 

Do you want to go to 
college to improve your 
chances of getting a 
job? 

You had better think 
again. 

Your benefit could be 
stopped if you study for 
more than sixteen hours a 
week. 

Anyone studying will 
still have to prove that they 
are looking for work and 
be prepared to stop study- 
ing—or their benetit will be 
axed. 

Are you under 25? 

Then you could be at 
least £10 worse off under 
the JSA. Under the old 
system if you had worked 
you would be entitled to 
£46.45 a week unemploy- 
ment benefit. 

The maximum anyone 
under 25 can claim under 
the JSA is £37.90—even 
if you have worked and 
paid National Insurance 
contributions. 


Are you disabled or 
too ill to work? 

Tough. That's the mes- 
sage to 200,000 disabled 
people and ill people. They 
nave been forced off inca- 
pacity benefit because of 
a tough new medical test, 
but will now have to prove 
they are “available to 
work" under the JSA. 

Have you ever forgot- 
ten to sign on or got the 
day muddled up? 

Now you can have your 
benefit suspended unless 
you show “good cause”. 
Anyone who gets their 
signing on time wrong 
could be hit. 

What happens if I lose 
my benefit, is there a 
safety net? 

Not for thousands of 
people. The Tories have 
toughened up the rules to 
claim hardship money. 

If you do not have chil- 
dren yu will no longer be 
entitled to hardship 
money. 

Even you are pregnant 
or have children to feed, 
you will now have to prove 
that you are in need, in- 
stead of being automati- 
cally entitled to help. 

Anyone signing on is ex- 
pected to take any job 
which meets current da 
bour market conditions” 

What this really means 
is everyone will be forced 
to take any job—paying 
poverty wages, with unso- 
ciable hours and even in 
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The unions should 
take action 


NIPSA the union representing civil servants 
across the North has condemned the JSA as 
‘unjust’ and ‘an attack on welfare claimants’ . 
_ But in Britain itself the unions have organ- 
ised strike action against the JSA. On Mon- 
day and Tuesday of last week thousands of 
Benefit Agency workers struck against the way 
the JSA is being introduced. 

The real question is why hasn't NIPSA 
moved in Northern Ireland. A strike would 
show that claimants and staff are on the one 
side. It would show that the workers have no 
responsibility for the Tory policies. 
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contact Socialist Worker sellers immediately. 
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